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THE HIDDEN COUNTRY 


Today we have the news 
flashed across our TV screens from 
all parts of the world. A book about 
Americans in obscure countries and 
a novel by a Russian citizen head 
our best-seller lists while Broad- 
way plays are as likely to be about 
people of the Orient as about our- 
selves. Our newspapers have corre- 
spondents on all parts of the globe, 
sending a constant stream of photo- 
graphs, editorials and descriptions 
back home. Even the Iron Curtain is 
lifting. The world is on view. 


Or is it? Hidden with- 
in the boundaries of the wealthiest 
of all the nations is an almost un- 
known province. In parts of Southern 
Appalachia are secret, obscure and 
little understood areas which are 
either pointedly or thoughtlessly 
ignored. (See page 27 article in this 
issue for neglect of this part of 
the country inliterature. ) The “Save 
The Children Federation” can get more 
funds for the poorly clothed in Asia 
than it can for the needy families 
of the Southern Highlands. Why is 
this? Are the American people actu- 
ally more concerned for the unfor- 
tunates abroad, or are they merely 
better informed of their needs? 


We must make ourselves 
heard as a group. Attend the 48th 
annual Conference of the Council of 
the Southern Mountains at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, February 24-27 and add 
your voice to the discussion groups. 
Help to develop our human resources. 
Learn what we can do, as community 
leaders, to put the Southern High- 
lands on the map and take it out of 
the category of “the hidden country.” 
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CONGRATULATIONS ! 


Two months ago steps were taken by two organizations 
dedicated to helping the people in the mountains of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. They were giant, as-the-crow-flies steps forward, and 
the impression they make in the hills will be felt for many years 
to come. On October 25th the Red Bird Mission at Beverly, 
Kentucky, dedicated a magnificent new 24-bed hospital. Acrowd 
estimated at 600-800 filled the new building for the dedication 
service. This project is completed in the 36th year of medical 
work carried on by the Red Bird Mission. And it might be added 
that the real meaning of 'Mission"' has never been more evident 
than right here in the mountain fastness of the Red Bird River. 

The other event, dual in nature, occured just two days 
later, On October 27th when, not many ridges and hollows away, 
a new Student Industries Building was dedicated at the Clear Creek 
Baptist School, Pineville, Kentucky. This building will also 
house the furniture factory and replace the one which burned to 
a complete loss in 1956. The other momentous event at Clear 
Creek was the establishment of The Appalachian Literacy Coun- 
cil which will help organize literacy groups in surrounding coun- 
ties. The Council congratulates both of these organizations. 











YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Mountain View Hotel 


GATLINBURG. TENN. 





Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- 





and STILL Severin 


MODERN RESORT HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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Grom our readers 


Dear Sir: 

I am making a complete study of 
The Taming of the Shrew story (AT 
901) in folklore and literature. I 
would appreciate any information or 
texts which readers can supply me. 
Type 901 is told as a humorous an- 
ecdote in the United States, though 
it has been only infrequently print- 
ed. Sometimes it isknown as“That's 
Once!" Typical American texts may 
be found in Richard Chase, American 
Felk Tales and Songs (New York: 
Signet Key Book, 1956), pp. 226- 
227, and Vance Randolph, Sticks in 
the Knapsack and other Ozark Folk 
Tales (New York, 1958). pp.71-73. 
I am also interested in ephemeral 
printed appearances of the tale and 
in any literary re-workings or dra- 
matizations of The Taming of the 
Shrew story whatever their sources. 

Jan Brunvand 
Library, Room 41 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Dear Sir: 

Not until today did I have time 
to really look at your last issue. 
It is anunusually fine production! 

One of my interests is in the 
work of the Council's Health Com- 
mittee. The report on the immuni- 
zation study is extremely well- 
written and bears out all of the 
experience I have had as a Public 
Health Nurse. 

The line drawings in this issue 
are imaginative! 

Sorry I let my subscription lapse. 
Enclosed please find check for re- 
newal. Even on Social Security 
I find I want to keep up with it. 

Margaret E. Dizney 
Berea, Ky. 


Dear Sir: 

With the deepest interest I have 
read the symposium on Hillbilly 
Music, in the summer issue, and as 
you have asked for other views, I 


feel impelled to of fer some of mine. 

The modern trend toward exagger- 
ation of movement and harsh noise, 
in dance and song—jazz and rock 
and roll—has disturbed megreatly. 

Now please believe that I do not 
wish to condemn the young people. 
I consider such tendencies to be 
the outcome of many experiences: two 
World Wars, a highly mechanized 
age, and the terrific tempoof life 
today. 

Because of all these disturbances 
surely we need music to tone down 
and soothe rather tham increase the 
wildness. Yet, I am afraid that 
some song writers try to “cash in” 
on these troubled times merely to 
make money. 

People who went into the hills 
had a grim struggle, and for many 
this struggle continues with little 
time to developmusically. If hill- 
billy has any real value, sooner or 
later somebody will come along, pick 
out the finest threads and develop 
them. 

Meanwhile I would suggest that we 
make sure our children learn as 
many of the lovelytraditional songs 
as possible in their original form. 
Unfortunately, many business firms 
are using some of the loveliest 
melodies, associated with cheap 
words, to advertise their goods, 
and thousands of children are grow- 
ing up,hearing these, but not know- 
ing thebeautiful originals. Tome, 
this is a tragedy. 

If we want the highest, we must 
appeal to the highest, whether in 
work or play. Grundtvig, out of 
his great love of humanity, raised 
the Danish people from despair by 
reviving their interest inthe folk- 
songs, ballads and sagas=but he 
did not twist or alter them. What 
greater example can we have? 

Lucy Hutton 
New South Wales 
Australia 





The editors welcome your letters and hope that many of you 
will write in giving your reactions to articles published in these 


pages. 


We are not looking for bouquets but rather wish to have 


your suggestions for improving the magazine. 


ou 








Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the newest in textures and the 
most fashionable colors in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms an 
other equipment, join the thousands of happy, satisfied weavers who have mal 
Lily headquarters for all their weaving needs. 

A large and complete stock ready for prompt shipment in any quantity. FREE 
price list. Complete set of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be applied 
to your next order of $10 or more. 


Order all your supplies from 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWB, Shelby, N. C. 











RURAL IMPROVEMENT 


In the Land 


of the Sky— 


= The sky’s the limit! 


ment and civic improvement. 


..-by Milton Ogle 


(COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ADVISER) 


narrow but well-paved road 

turns off at a neat sign read- 

ing, "Balsam Grove Commu— 
nity" and "Albert Schweitzer Mem- 
orial Hospital." Both sides ofthe road 
are landscaped to the edge ofthe pave- 
ment. Luxuriant shade trees canopy 
the road at some points. Nearby is a 
rushing mountain stream—cold and 
clear—that is typical of this area. 

Balsam Grove is a community in 
the Western North Carolina commu- 
nity development program that in- 
volves 15 participating counties and 
120 active, competing rural commu- 
nities. 

WHAT IS THEIR PROGRAM? 

It is a rare blend of collaboration 
and competition on all levels of com- 
munity living, with regular exchanges 
between them. It is a unification de- 
pending on the ability of afew totrans- 
fer avision tothe many. It is the act- 
ive endorsement of an inclusive plan 
for beautification, economic advance- 


HOW DID THE PROGRAM START? 

The ten-year-old program came about as a result of a study 
of the Asheville area done by the Doane Agriculturel Service in St. 
Louis, Missouri. The studywasdone bytwo men, Morris McGough, 
who now directs the Western North Carolina program, and True 
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Morse, then President of Doane's and now Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture. The findings of the study, and their recommendations, 
were presented at amass meeting of over 900 people who were in- 
terested in becoming involved in bettering the living conditions and 
farm and business incomes in the Asheville area. The survey 
showed that Western North Carolina was importing much of their 
poultry and milk when these products could be supplied locally. It 
was also discovered that almost 50% of the land which is covered by 
trees could yield a considerable income, if properly managed. 

Since the beginning of the program, the broiler industry alone 
has grown from less than one-half million dollars to a more than 
eight milliondollar business. The entire poultry industry now pro- 
vides income to farmers in Western North Carolina in excess of 
twenty-two million dollars. This expansion in the poultry business, 
which is but one example of improvement, brings added income to 
feed dealers, builders and equipment dealers. 





This building houses 1400 hens and enough roosters for production 
of hatching eggs. Farmer receives ten cents profit on each dozen 
hatching eggs produced. 


WHO SUPPORTS THE PROGRAM? 

It is significant to note that the Asheville Agricultural De- 
velopment Council is sponsored by the Asheville Chamber of Com- 
merce, and receives no state or federal money. Businessmen in 
Asheville, aware of the opportunity not only to increase their own 
incomes but to help the rural people of their area to live a fuller 
life, decided to give of their money and personal time. The Ashe- 
ville Chamber has supported the program and provided prize money 
for the competing communities on an area basis since it began in 
1949. Prizes for communities competing within the counties are 
provided by individuals and businesses in the respective counties. 
They are awarded on the basis of progress as a community and on 
the basis of progress as individuals within the community. 

WHO BENEFITS? 
BUSINESSMEN BENEFIT: 

Statistics furnish proof that the businessmen are not going 

unrewarded for their efforts. In Western North Carolina, retail 
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sales have increased from $217 million in 1949 to $377 million in 
1957—a remarkable 74% increase. Forthe United States as a whole, 
the increase was only 56% for the same period. Power companies 
report that sales of electric energy are five times what they were 
in 1950. Asheville bank debits are up $380 million to $939 million 
for a 68% increase over 1950. 





Shop for cutting shuttle blocks. Dogwood is used for these because 
of its hardness, The demand for these blocks exceeds the supply and 
initial outlay for such an operation is relatively small. 


FARMERS (full and part-time): 

In 1957 the local cash farm receipts boasted a 65% increase 
over 1950 as compared with 56% increase forthe nation as a whole. 
Gross farm income in this mountainous area has grown from $63 
millionin 1950 to $106 million in 1958. Percapita income for 1949 
was $750.00. For 1956 it was $1,100.00. Individual farmers at 
Balsam Grove are increasing their earnings to a degree beyond all 
expectations. By adopting better farming methods and more of the 
intensive and diversified farm- 
ing to which the area is suited, 
farmers are increasing yields 
and quality. One farmer who 
maintains a flock of 1400 hens 
for production of hatching eggs 
has recently added a milking 
parlor as an addition to his poul- 
try business. He finds that his 
profits from milk cows are con- 
siderably higher than profits on 





: | after milking. Constant improve- 
has previously been raising. The ment of method is one result of 
the Rural Development Program. 


e the beef-type animals which he Concrete steps for cows to descend 








time and labor involved in milking is very small with modern milk- 
ing and cooling equipment. His herd of seven cows brings him a 
new income of $140.00 permonth. This farmer is promoting regu- 
lar pick-up service for milk in Balsam Grove. He is the first 
farmer in this community to go into the dairying enterprise, and he 
has set an example that will, no doubt, be followed by others. 

THE HOUSEWIVES: 

Although many rural housewives continue to appear content 
with the water bucket and wood cook stove, the fact is that they are 
looking forward to the time when they can have some of those ap- 
pliances which make their work easier and generally provide for a 
more comfortable life. If you 
will look at the Family Score 
Card on page /4, you will see 
that one-half of the community 
score is based on the improve- 
ments reported by the individual 
families. Better family living 
is a goal for practically every 
farm family in Western North 
Carolina. One farmer in Bal- 
sam Grove was able to get e- 

A modernized kitchen; direct result nough off-farm employment to 

of rural development competition in provide a modern kitchen for 

Western North Carol ina. his wife; another remodeled the 
living roomof his home. Housewives arevery active in community 
organizations, and in some cases are able to initiate projects that 
men steer away from. However, once initiated, they all work to- 
gether until the projects are completed. 








Living room of remodeled home in Balsam Grove. 
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THE COMMUNITY BENEFITS: 

It was suggested that communities begin their development 
program by improving mailboxes and stands and by putting up com- 
munity signs. Not only does this give the people the experience of 
working together, but it affords a visual record of an accomplish- 
ment. The uniformity and neatness of the mailboxes alone, greatly 
impresses the visitor to this area. 

A new church has been built as a result of the cooperative 
efforts of community planning, and the people are in the process of 
securing funds to rebuild another church. Interested persons work 
on church projects whether they are members of the church or not. 

The community development planners and participants are us- 
ing a rural school building as a meeting place until they can complete 
their beautiful native stone community building nowunder construc- 
tion. 

The most outstanding project in the 
Balsam Grove development program is the 
construction ofa30-bed hospital. This build- 
ing, composedof native stone and now nearing 
completion, will provide medical facilities for 
the people of Balsam Grove and other nearby 
communities. Dr. E. Gaine Cannon, whose 
father doctored for many years herein Tran- 
sylvania and adjoining counties, has provided 
much inspiration and help toward the hospital 
program. Born in Rosman, North Carolina, 
Dr. Cannon has lived a life of service in the 
mountains of Western North Carolina and 

Dr. E. Gaine Cannon, 
Northwestern South Carolina. tireless worker for 

When Balsam Grove decided to organ- ® etter community. 

ize a community development program, Dr. Cannon was asked to 








Albert Schweitzer Memorial Hospital, Balsam Grove, N. Carolina. 
Upon completion, it will have 30 beds. A wing, like the one at 
left, is being constructed on the right. 
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become part of the organization. 
After several projects had been 
completed, the members of this 
mountain community had seen for 
themselves what could be accom- 
plished by working together. They 
recognized their need for medical 
facilities and began talking about a 
clinic. Dr. Cannon, who had been 
responsible for the building of a 
72-bed hospital at Pickens, South 
Carolina, suggested that, instead 
of aclinic, they might consider the 
need fora hospital. On a previous 
Sunday, Dr. Cannon had been visit- 
_ ed by 92 patients and was convinced 
ee ait cecuaaie te lor an of the need for ahospital. (He sees 
the staff homes at Balsam Grove. patients on Sunday because this is 
——— ~— | deep ag al ~ the only time many rural people can 
responsible for varied pastel shades get transportation to his office.) 
on all Wutidings. With Dr. Cannon behind them, the 
people of Balsam Grove decided in favor of the 30-bed hospital pro- 
ject. For a building site, Dr. Cannon donated a beautiful tract of 
land between two mountains. A clear stream flows through the site 
and fresh water springs, high up on the mountain, will supply the 
hospital with water by gravity. Native stones were provided for the 
structure by patients on each of their visits to the doctor. (If they 
did not bring stones, they were charged extra and the money was 
put into the hospital fund.) The masonry work was done by a local 
man at $1.00 an hour, and the remainder of the work was done by 
free labor contributed by other residents. NOTE: 36,116 HOURS 
OF FREE LABOR WERE DONATED BETWEEN 1955-1959. 

The effort, cooperation, and expense of building and equip- 
ping a 30-bed hospital and the necessary resident buildings may 
appear to be too much for a small community, but one need listen 
to only a fewof the people of Balsam Grove to sense the enthusiasm 
and ambition that continues to supply the drive necessary to main- 
tain the needs of their program. One foundation was so impressed 
by the efforts of this community that it has offered substantial fi- 
nancial help which will be put toward the purchase of hospital e- 
quipment. Meanwhile, Dr. Cannon, who has an office in Brevard, 
goes to Balsam Grove, a distance of about 20 miles, twice weekly 
to attend to his patients there. One attractive building has been set 
aside for this purpose until the hospital is completed. 
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The community development program in Western North Caro- 
lina has instigated many changes. All of these changes point to a 
more modern, more comfortable rural life. Smallacreage farmers 
get the encouragement and advice they need to increase their yields 
and to begin new projects. Yet, with all these improvements, the 
most impressive quality that has been brought to the forefront is the 
very evident display of shared interest, of personal pride, and the 
practice of democratic participation unadulterated by selfish mo- 
tivations. 





Balsam Grove. Lower left: the new hospital; upper center on near 
ridge: “Guest House”, the Community Center; field on right, be- 
yond buildings: proposed site for large lake; dam to be at en- 
trance to field. 


Ten years ago, the people of this area were faced with prac- 
tically the same problems that confront many Appalachian Commu- 
nities today, and without the Program that the Asheville Agricul- 
tural Development Council initiated, it would probably still be unable 
to keep pace with national progress. But, today, we see an opera- 
tion covering a 15 county area, supported by the efforts of the very 
people involved, which is maintaining farm and per capita incomes 
at a pace not only equal to the national increases but actually sur- 
passing national increases. Although the $1,100 per capita income 
reported in 1957 for Western North Carolina is still far below the 
national average, the participants in this program have the satis- 
faction of an astounding progress report. 

Inorder for our depressed or low income areas to enjoy their 
fair share of this country's prosperity, progress must be made in 
these areas which is not only equal to national gains, but more rap- 
idly advancing than the national pace. 

With the exception of a few outstanding areas, the Appalach- 
ian region is ina state of decline and has been for a number of 
years. In the coal producing areas of Eastern Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Southern West Virginia and Southwestern Virginia, unem- 


ployment continues to rise and incomes from small farms remain 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Family Score Card - 1959 


One-half the community score is based on the improvements reported 


by the 


individual families. Report only for the period Nov. 1, 1958 to Nov. 1, 1959. 


NAME 
NO. IN FAMILY 








COMMUNITY 
COUNTY 











I. BETTER FAMILY LIVING 


Running water added___-_-_- en 
Bathroom fixtures installed. __ 
Kitchen remodeled --.---- <i tiamiaibe 


House painted: 
ees pe aes 
a ee 

House remodeled ---..--- a 

New house built..._._._--- deanna 

Rooms added ............. a 

0 See vibe 

House under-pinned _-_-_-- fer MES 

Howse scieened .......... _........ 

Central heat put in___----- ighiaiateteS 

House insulated ___..-_--- pare ee 

Electrical wiring improved_ 

Major electrical appliances added: 
Range Washer 
Hot Water Heater__. Freezer__— 
Refrigerator. Other 

Additional storage space 
See een a 

Lawn seeded or improved — 

Shrubbery added or 


imesoved ............ ee 
Clean-up of fence rows and 

oS OS eee a 
Average daily consumption 

of milk per person.... —______ 
Adequate home garden -.. ______ 
Quarts food frozen._...--- wihmioaes 
Pounds food frozen_.....-- en een 
Quarts food canned__._.__ naclacipualiaeics 
Family members getting: 

Medical check-up -... _-__ 

Dental check-up -..--- en 
Carry hospital insurance__ 
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List what you have done to prevent 
PING eesti coiccintearnrgnpainee 


Head of family covered by Social 

NE 
Take daily newspaper --_. ______ 
Take weekly newspaper... _____ 
Take farm, home or job 





DI since ————s , 


Car or truck bought_-.--_- es 


II. COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


Family represented at Community 
Development meetings: 
Boia ...............~ See 
Irregularly ___ 

Community projects family members 
worked on: 





Check organizations that some mem- 
ber of family participates in: 
Church __ PTA __ Home Dem. 
Club — Farm organization __ 
Civic, Veterans or Fraternal or- 
ganizations __ Night classes __ 


III. YOUTH PROGRAM 
Number youth participating in: 











FFA FHA NP wiitiaccaa 
Church Organizations 
Scouts Other 





Parents helped in youth programs? 
Yes No 
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Youth participated in: 
Community meetings— 
Community programs— 
Community projects— 
Organized community 
recreation 

Other youth activities 











FAMILY INCOME 

DEVELOPMENT 

Farm full-time (Check) —— ——— 
Farm part-time 
Non-farm 
What new sources of income added 
during the year: 


IV. 














No. of family members now em- 
ployed: 
Full-time——Part-time 

Was family income increased during 
1959? Yes No 

If so, how: (Check) 
Family members started work 

this year. (No. ) 
Increase in salary (No. )— 
Opened new business 
or industry: 
Sales of crafts. or home 
products 
Keeping tourists, etc. 
Rentals of property— ——— 
Custom or contract 
work 
New farm enterprises———— 
List others: ———————_—_ 



































Existing businesses in the 
community: 
Added buildings or 
equipment 
Added employees 
How did you improve your farming 
operations during the year? 























No. farm buildings added __ 
Pieces of major equipment 
added (No. ) 
Made Farm and Home Plan 
Made Soil Conservation 
Plan 
Acres alfafa seeded 
Acres improved pasture 
seeded 
Acres existing forage crops 
top dressed 
Acres soil tested 
Tons lime and phosphate 
applied 
Built new silo? Yes 
Type 
Toms silage put up 
this year 
last year 
Acres hybrid corn 
this year 
last year 
Number dairy cows 
this year 
last year 
Dairy cows bred artificially 
Grade A Milk sold, pounds 
Grade C Milk sold, pounds 
Number beef cattle 
this year 
last year 
Number beef cattle marketed 
in 1959 
Beef cows bred to purebread 
sires 
Other livestock 
Number broilers grown 
this year 
last year 
No. hens in hatching flocks 
this year 
last year 
No. hens in market egg flocks 
this year 
last year 
Acres of vegetables grown 
this year 
last year 
Fruit trees planted, acres 
Forest trees planted, acres 
Woodlands improved, acres 























NO 
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A striking Before-and-After example in home-beautification program. 
low. But this depressed condition does not exist because of a lack 
of technical or professional knowledge, nor does it exist because of 
an absence of resources, manpower, or capital. It does exist, 
however, because all of these elements of production have not been 
brought together on an organized basis. 

A program for development must involve the whole of the 
society which is to be affected. Every segment of that society must 
be interested to the extent that they will invest material and moral 
support. Simply stated, the people must be sold on aplan and must 
believe that by actively participating in this plan, their share of 
prosperity and opportunity will be made greater. 

The Community Development Program in Western North 
Carolina has made great strides during its first ten years. No 
doubt, with the experience gained during those ten years, the next 
ten can be doubly rewarding. We must recognize, however, that a 
program of this nature takes time, labor, inspiration and coopera- 
tion. 


This particular program has been studied by representatives, 
both American and foreign, of programs with similar purposes. 
We who have had the opportunity to observe the WNC program are 
indebted to them for the standards they have set. Theirs is an out- 
standing example of what can be done when business, agriculture, 
education, and religion all work together. 





Milton Ogle, Council Community Development worker, meets with members 
of Balsam Grove todiscuss their past projects andplans for the future. 
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FIC TION 








CORBY 


by 


MARY WOLCOTT WRIGHT 




















THEY always went Christmas caroling together. The Creut 
boys, Bobby and Marilyn Meyers, the tribe from Yonce's, and 
Corby. They had gone every year since Corby was big enough to 
straggle along behind. They'd go up Dogwood Hollow, cross the 
mountain, stop by Willard Rush's where the old lady was, come 
down Hog Pen Creek, and pick up the houses along the highway 
back toward home. It took them the whole of Christmas eve - till 
past midnight if there was snow on the ground. Every year, what- 
ever the weather, they went, and Corbyhad no idea this year would 
be different. 

True, they hadn‘t been inviting him over to their houses 
lately. They wouldn't talk to him in school. They laughed at him 
now, and sang dirty songs instead of choosing him for their ball 
teams. But he never thought this would have anything to do with 
the Christmas carols, that they would flatly say now, he could not 


go with them. 
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"But why?" 

"You know why. Go home and stay home. We don't want 
you around us." 

He didn't cry till he was in the woods, and he was done cry- 
ing by the time he reached the house. Instead, he was angry. He 
stamped up the steps and kicked open the door. He stood there, 
his face still red fromhis tears. He looked around for his mother a 4 
and saw that she was out in the back yard. There was just thedog 
and his sister. 

He stalked up to her and cried at her, "You dirty pig!" 

He had never thought of her that way before. He had never 
felt hard toward her, either before or since she went away. He'd 
been curious about her - when she came home so suddenly and his 
parents talked to her for hours behind closed doors; when every- 
body immediately began to talk. But he couldn't see why it was a 
thing to look so shocked about and to say such cruel words to her 
for. So what? Mrs. Yonce had a baby every year. 

But now, when it came to this about the caroling, he could 
get madover it. It was all her doing. She was a shame and a dis- 
grace - and while she sat comfortably at home, getting fed and 
waited upon, he was the one to suffer. For nothing of his own 
doing. Just for being her brother. 

She looked at him, startled. But she was 
used to abuse by now. She hadn't expected it from 
him, but she could not be greatly surprised. She 
had no reply, and so she watched him in silence. 

He was pouting, and his foot had unin- 
tionally stamped the ground. 'Why 
did you do it? Why? Why do you 
haveto make us allsufferfor your 
shamefulness? He had heard 
some of the things his parents said 
to her right after she came home. 

"What did they do to you, 
Corby?" she asked. / 

He could not be angry with GG 
her gentle, frightened eyes, and so he looked away from her and 
again stamped his foot - this time on purpose. 

"It's not what anybody did to me. It's what youdid. You 
shouldn't have done it. You're bad, and then you come and try to 
hide behind us." # 

"I'm sorry if I've hurt you, Corby," she said, and he had 
to glance at her when she said it. She was staring at her fingers, 
and her face was sad. 
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Corby thought about what he'd said. Did he really think his 
sister was bad? He knew that wasn't so. She'd always been much 
too kind to him to be bad. 

But the Christmas carols! 

"They won't let me go caroling with them 'cross the moun- 
tain!" 

And a burst of anger and unhappiness gushed forth in a con- 
fusion of tears. He ran outside. 

He was glum for several days. He decided he would not talk 
to his sister - that would punish her. But he succeeded only in 
making himselfvery much alone. In his solitude he brooded about 
his misfortune, and it seemedas if the world were growing blacker 
and blacker, with his sister at the center generating blackness. 

And all the time Christmas drew closer. 

He heard the other children having their last rehearsal. He 
could see their mothers patching up jackets and trousers, so that 
they would look their best and be warm enough. He almost forgot 
his sister, except asthe heavyblack chainthat kept him fastened at 
home, when he wanted - wanted as nothing else - to climb over the 
mountain on Christmas Eve. 

It beganto snow inthe afternoon, and Corby pressed his face 
against the windowpane. The perfect night for singing; to traipse 
along, eight, nine, or ten of them; carrying big books, although 
they knew all the words; puffing up the path and feeling their cheeks 
sting in the cold; quiet, falling snow, and the rustle of the wind as 
they crossed the crest at Willard Rush's - perhaps the moon or a 
star would peek out at them there; then the sliding down, the laugh- 
ing, the happy songs; and as they grew tired, the wistful songs and 
Silent Night. The perfect evening. 

Darkness was creeping in, and he saw Bobby and Marilyn 
going byon their wayto Yonces'. Theywere getting ready to leave. 
They wouldn't let him go. But he would sneak out, hide behind a 
stump, and watch them start up the mountain. They couldn't keep 
him from doing that. 

But before he could lookaround forhis cap, his mother took 
him by the shoulder. 

"Corby," she said, "you go right away over to Beryl Sterl's 
and tell her it's time." 

"But, Ma!" 

"Do as Isay, Corby. And for God's sake, be quick." 

Corby looked past his mother into the bedroom. His sister 
was in bed. There was the kettle on the stove, and rags and other 
things about that he hadn't noticed being gathered. Something was 
going to happen tonight. Although he tried to whine and complain, 
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his eyes were wide and his heart began to pound inside of him. He 
started off to Beryl Sterl's, and he did it quickly. 

She came, and they went into the bedroom and closed the 
door. Only a long silence remained behind in the living room. 
Corby's father tried to make conversation, but it didn't work. He 
ended up gazing into the fire and chewing the stem of his pipe. 

Corby sat with his legs drawn under him, by the window. 
Such a neglected Christmas Eve, and outside it was so dark. But 
the falling snowflakes caught the light from the fireas they drifted 
past. 

Then he heard a faint singing. He leanedcloser to the win- 
dow and listened. ''O little town of Bethlehem, how still..." But 
itwas shattered by a cryin the house; his sister'sfirst cry. Hers 
was louder, not as beautiful as the soundof the carol. He sat back 
inhis chair. Hecould hear no more singing, because of her whim- 
pering. And when she paused, the singing was gone, far up the 
mountain. Corby felt the tears rising up in him. He chewed his 
lips and fidgeted with his fingers. It wasn't fair. What kind of a 
Christmas Eve was this? 

The hours pulled past, and Corbybegan todoze. There were 
visions of snow, quantities of it, piling up so that he could not get 
through it. It covered his knees, his waist. It filled his ears and 
his eyes. He could not sing for it, for he was being buried in cold 
snow and could not get out. 

His mother touched his shoulder. 

"Hush," she said, as he looked upat her. "He's sleeping." 

But Corby made no noise. The fire flickered on the hearth, 
and the shadows crept into the bedroom. A candle was burning 
there, and he saw his sister lying in the bed. 

He followed his mother, and his father cametoo. They stood 
in the doorway, scarcely daringto move closer. Corby stared and 
his mouth was open. She lay, tired, pale, but with her gentle 
smile upon her face, and her hair combed loose upon the pillow. 
And on her arm was the baby, so tiny, so helpless, yet so very 
much alive. 

He stood and looked and was struck by the wonder of it, that 
here were two living human creatures where a moment ago there 
was only one. And it was his own sister that had done this. 

Corby did not know what his thoughts were, but in the midst 
of them he became strangely aware of the sound of singing. Chil- 
dren singing Silent Night, and it was a weary, muffled sound, wrap- 
ped in snow. Suddenly he realized they had crossed the mountain 
already and were on their way home. But why did they seem so 
a. as if they were right outside, on the porch even? Corby 
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flushed and listened, 
and his mother and 
his father lifted their heads. * 

His sister's eyes shone in the == 
candlelight, and she touched the baby with ——— _ 
her fingers. en 

The first verse was finished, and 
they started the second. Corby stood tense, — 
in the sound and the sight, and sought to capture ~ 
every small fragment of the tingling of his spine. 
They were done, and he thanked them inside of him- 
self, and he loved them, and he loved the baby, = 
and his sister, and the whole wide world. Hi 

There was alight tapon the door. His 
mother answered it. Quiet words were spoken, 
and a troop of children, six or seven of them, 
traipsed through the house and stood in the 
doorway of the bedroom. They were 
silent, except for their hard breathing, 
and they brought the sharp chill of the 
outdoors with them. They saw the baby and 
Corby's sister, and their eyes were wide with 
wonder. They blinked and smiled and finally 
crept away without a word. Except for 
one, who whispered as he passed, "Merry 
Christmas, Corby." 

Corby looked at his mother. bi 
"How did they know?" — ie 

She shrugged her shoulders and 
could not tell him. 

x * - . * 

Corby went outside, then, where it 
was dark, and the snow had stopped 
falling; where the only sound was the 
dropping of soft burdens from ever- 
green branches. He felt the cold, clear 
air on his cheeks, and he lifted his 
face into it. And far, far above - 
but directly above - through a 
rent in the clouds, he saw a 
star, a single star, a 
bright star. ee 
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DISPUTE 


Highlander Folk School, situated in a wooded area several 
miles from Monteagle, Tennessee, has beena thriving insti- 
tution of adult education since 1932. Located in an ag- 
gressively segregated area, it has survived many and vari- 
ous attacks down through the years. Convinced there must 

3 be a reason for this continued survival, ML&W decided to 
investigate 


The Highlander Controversy 


How does it happen that an institution dedicated to adult edu- 
cation in the fields of conservation, farm cooperatives, community 
welfare agencies, civilian defense, the United Nations, and school 
integration produces so much conflict? Why does a harbinger of 
peace and harmony create such controversy? 

A maninNorthern Kentucky recently asked a traveling sales- 
manfrom Tennessee, "What do you think about the Highlander Folk 
School?" 

"T don't know too much about it, but if what I hear is true, 
that place should be shut down!" 

Further questioning revealed that some derogatory news- 

s paper items and resultant gossip were his only source of informa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we have those who idealize the principles 
and actions of the school's founder and leader, Myles Horton, and 
make of him both a martyr and a model. 

Is the defamation and condemnation of this school, and those 
connected with it, really grounded in factual evidence, as detractors 
claim? 

Representing Mountain Life & Work magazine, this writer 
went to Highlander to attend a preliminary hearing, in mid-Sep- 
tember, and to learn about the situation first hand. A petition had 
beenentered to have Highlander closed. It charged the school with 
buying, selling and storing beer and whiskey and with being the 
scene of disturbing, boisterous and disorderly conduct, and of lewd, 
immoral and unchaste practices. 

The court threw out all but one of the allegations on the 
grounds: "no proof at all whatever." 


* During an illegal raid of the premises, a small amount of 
alcoholic beverage had been found in the private home of Myles 
Horton. Perhaps this points up the moral that a person who is both 

idolized and persecuted should, for the sake of the cause he repre- 


sents, lead an exemplary existence. Any deviation will be rooted 
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out and exploited. 

Each of the witnesses for the prosecution appeared to this 
writer to be a person with an axe to grind. Apparently embittered 
because they had been released from the employ of the school for 
stealing or because the workshops and discussion groups as well 
as the staff of the school are racially integrated, the parade of 
witnesses (one of whom boasted of being arrested more than 30 
times) presented a picture of corruption which, to this observer, 
reflected on their own characters rather than on the school. 

The integration issue seems to be the real bone of contention 
although those who desire the closing of the school deny this. 

This sort of thing is far from being a new experience for 
Highlander. The opposition has tried first one approach and then 
another to harass, defame, and now, it is hoped by them, to ul- 
timately close its doors. The State Legislative investigation, in- 
stigated by Attorney General Bruce Bennett of Arkansas, failed to 
prove Highlander subversive. Another allegation was that this 
school should not be considered tax exempt. The Federal Internal 
Revenue Service systematically examined Highlander's records, in 
1957, and restored the school to its tax exempt status after having 
temporarily revoked it during the investigation. 

If current attacks fail in their purpose, what will be the next 
approach? 

Persons onthe sidelines hear the uproar and don't know what 
to think of the school. What is it trying to do? 

The basic purpose of the school is to help solve all the prob- 
lems of the area. As the problems change, the school changes. 
Myles Horton, a native of the Cumberland Mountains, founded High- 
lander in 1932 whenunemployment was the most pressing problem. 
He felt the need for organization and instruction among adults for 
combating this problem. His school became a center, a place for 
discussion and instruction. People came to learn how to make the 
bestuse oftheir resources. For instance, there was a sewing coop- 
erative and there was training for the prevention of soil erosion. 
Through the school, hot lunch programs and nursery schools for 
mountain children were established. Eventually Highlander turned 
its attention to labor organization, the formation of farm coopera- 
tives and farmer unions. At present, peaceful integration is among 
the issues being faced and discussed at Highlander. But it is ex- 
pected that other problems will be emphasized as the need for meet- 
ing this one subsides. 

If an effective method could be found for sweeping harmony, 
peace, prosperity and true democracy across the world, the need 
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for Highlander and other organizations which threaten the status quo 
would fade away, and with them the bitterness, the accusing fingers 
and the confusion. 

In order tosolve current and controversial problems, some- 
one must face them and openly discuss them first. This is bound 
to disrupt the equanimity of certain people. But improvement does 
not come without change and change does not come without objec- 
tions. Highlander has chosen to be out front, and that is where the 
brickbats fly. 





The hearing at Altamont, Tennessee. September 14, 1959. 


The trial of Highlander versus The People was due to begin 
November 2nd. Due to our publication date, we were unable 
to cover it for this issue. Whatever the outcome of this 
trial, it will represent another milestone on the rough road 
traveled by, according to The Nation, "a group whose tribu- 
lations stem from their insistence on obeying the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court." 





wy WOULD YOU LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO 
4 THE CHRISTMAS OF A NEEDY CHILD? 


AG, 

ku ¥ & Send, .. 
New material for dresses, polo chirts, sweaters 
Clothing—slacks, coats, caps, pajamas, etc. 
Games—~toys, books, color books, crayons, paste ‘em books, etc. 





Address: J. F. MEIsAMER, Superintendent 
UPLANDS SANATORIUM 
Post Office: PLEASANT HILL, TENNESSEE 
Express, Freight, Telegraph, Telephone: +535Y. 
VIA CROSSVILLE, TENNESSEE 25 








PINE MOUNTAIN NATIVITY PLAY 


Keep Christmas with an annual 
re-enactment of the Christmas 
story in your church, school, 
or community. 


This play, written by Ethel 
deLong (a founder of the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School), 
has been given in the school 
chapel for many years. Cos- 
tumes and settings are simple. 
Why not make it a traditional 
part of your Christmas? 


Printed ina small booklet form 
with sketches by Mary Rogers, 
it is suitable for an especial Christmas greeting. A mailing 
envelope is included...50¢ plus 3¢ postage. 


Permission for presentation is granted with set of 11 copies 
for speaking parts...$4.40. 


For other Christmas gifts, worship, music, and story materials , ask 
for free catalogue. 


PENNYWISE PRESS 
Maynardville, Rt.2, Tennessee 





Guy Carawan 


Guy Carawan, lauded by Billboard, the 
magazine of show business, and by critics 
all over the country, will be available 
to communities and groups to sing for 
and with the people, and toconduct sing- 
ing schools to train song leaders. He 
comes without regard to color, religion 
or class. 

Guy will be available from the middle 
of January to the middle of March. Now 
is the time to contact Myles Horton at 
Highlander Folk school, Monteagle, Tenn., 
so your group can be fitted into the 
schedule, 
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RESEARCH 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN STUDIES: 
THEIR FINAL FORM AND POTENTIAL 


by 
Dr. W.D.Weatherford 


Widespread ignorance of the Life and Culture of the South- 
ern Appalachian Region is nothing less than abysmal and appalling. 
Asked to prepare a paper on this important section of American 
life, I went to Brentano's in New York, perhaps one of the best re- 
tail book stores in America, and made a search for any new publi- 
cations dealing constructively with the field in the last ten years. 
Not a title could I find. Ifound, it seemed to me, material about 
almost all other groups in American Life, from the Navajo Indians; 
the vanishing prairie people; the peoples of the Arctic; much about 
immigrants from other lands, including Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, 
Japanese and others, but not a volume concerning our Appalachian 
Mountain people. In other words, these wonderful people of the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, six or seven millionofthem, (cer- 
tainly the largest single pool of native born American life in our 
country, and surely one of the ablest groups we have) have been 
passed over in complete silence, if not in utter unconsciousness. 


In 1956 Icalled an Interdenominational Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers inthe mountains, to come together for four and a half 
full days of discussion around the theme: ''What Can We Do Cooper- 
atively To Build a Better Religious Life in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains''. Ninety persons answered the call. We had hardly gotten 
started before we realized we did not have adequate, accurate, and 
comparable data for the whole field to properly study such a theme. 

We, therefore, promptly organized a Board of Directors to 
seek ways and means of securing such data comparable for the 
whole field. This Board consisted of one representative of each of 
the eight denominations present in the conference (The number is 
now fifteen denominations); one representative from Berea Col- 
lege, the host to the conference; one representative of the Council 
of the Southern Mountains, which has worked for years at the prob- 
lem, and not more than seven representatives-at-large from per- 
sons who had shown intense interestin the problem. This grouptook 
out a charter for a broad study and went to work to secure adequate 
funds. The Ford Foundation gave an initial gift of $250,000; a 
number of cooperating churches have given sums varying from 
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$5, 000 down to a few hundreds each. Berea College has supplied 
ample space for offices, including lights, heat and water, probably 
a contribution of 5 or 6 thousand; and office furnishings at almost 


no cost, anda number of individuals have given services and cash. 
So our total amount spent or to be spent is more than $300,000. 


Every state university in the Southern Mountain region and other 
institutions such as Emory University, University of Oklahoma, 
Wesleyan College in Georgia, The Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Wake Forest, N.C., State College in North Carolina, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, The Farmers Federation of North Caro- 
lina... have furnished personnel either without cost or at a rate 
which merely takes care of time given. A total of 72 trained 
workers and researchers have been engaged in the study under the 
direction of a central staff acting as an executive committee. 
This project will, we believe, yield the fullest and most ex- 
pert data ever gathered about the life and culture of these moun- 
tains. Contemplated planning includes the publishing of at least 
five volumes: 
1. A definitely scholarly volume of some 800 or 

900 pages, which will contain the reports of the 

eighteen chief researchers, is planned. It will 

give incompact formall the essential data gath- 

ered, with as much interpretation as space will 

permit. This will allow ten or twelve thousand 

words for each report and should give the es- 

sence of the studies. This volume we hope will 

be in all leading libraries of the Appalachian 

Mountains and in the leading libraries of the 

whole country. It will be meant chiefly for 

scholars and researchers, but we are working 

hard to have each report written in such straight- 

forward language that it will be readable by all 

intelligent people. 

This volume will have a companion volume of 

two hundred or more pages given to statistical 

tables, maps, charts, etc. This volume is spe- 

cifically aimed at verification of the facts in the 

larger volume andis meant for experts and re- 

searchers. The hope is that these two volumes 

will be soldas apackage and at probably $12. 00 

for the two. These, with the great amount of 

raw data deposited in the Berea library, should 

furnish material for many research teams and 
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scholarly volumes in the next twenty years. 


. Inadditionto Dr. Brewer's carefully prepared 


report in the main volume, we hope to have a 
volume of some 200 pages prepared for pop- 
ular use on the churches and religious and 
moral life in the mountains. This volume 
should have abrief reportof the workof var- 
ious institutions which many denominations 
have supported in the mountains over the past 
decades. Dr. Brewer has surveyed at least 
three churches intwenty-four economic areas, 
has taken tape recordings and had interviews 
with more than 500 responsible people or 
groups, through 30 or more field workers 
during the last 3 months. The material in 
this volume should be invaluable to every min- 
ister, every group of church workers, and 
every denomination in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. It will be written in popular, under- 
standable language for the rank and file of 
church members. 


. The fourth volume will be put into the hands 


of church people as wellas the rank and file of 
mountain people the data about the following 
topics (1) The Appalachian people, their or- 
igins and characteristics, (2) The attitudes 
and emotional responses of these people, (3) 
the economic status of the people, (4) health 
conditions of the people, (5) education status 
of the mountains, (6) a chapter on migration 
within the mountain states and out of these 
states into northern labor markets, in an at- 
tempt to state briefly some of the effects of 
these migrations on the communities from 
whichthe migrants go and onthe communities 
to which they go, (7) a chapter onthe arts and 
crafts and literature of the mountains, and 
(8)a chapter on suggested steps toward solu- 
tion of the mountain problem. 

Your Directors hope that volumes 3 & 4 can 
also be sold as a package, thus giving a well- 
rounded picture of the total mountain life. If 
these two volumes could be adopted as a text 
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book in the mountains by many of the denomina- 
tions forhome mission study, it would carry this 
information to every city and hamlet in the nation. 
In particular, thousands of churches inthe middle 
western industrial cities are eager for informa- 
tion about the originofthe migrants, thousands of 
whom have gone to each of these cities. 

In that case eachdenomination using such a home 
mission course should prepare its own lesson 
helps, putting emphasis on the points at which 
they are at work, and the special emphasis which 
they are trying to make. If only two or three of 
the larger denominations used this material, we 
would reach almost every town in America. The 
books as apackage should sell for $2.00 or $1. 50 
per package in orders of ten or more. 


4, The fifth and last volume will be a thin book of 
perhaps 100 pages onthe Music, the Arts and 
Crafts and Literature of the mountains. In the 
field of literature alone, we have in our office the 
names of 470 writers. These writers produce 
history, drama, fiction, poetry and short stories; 
also children's books of high quality. I have read 
them and can bear witness to literary style and 
their high character influence. There is quite a 
generaldemand for these books. Itcould be used 
oftento supplement the materialin mission study 
courses, as well as giving a new appreciation of 
the ability of the mountain people. This book 
should be sold for $1. 00. 


If we can, through these publications, sow the country with au- 
thentic material about the real mountain life and culture, it will not 
be possible to say again what I said in the first sentence of this state- 
ment: that ignorance of mountain life is appalling. 





PLEASE NOTE 


In last issue’s tribute to those who contributed vitamins 
to the Council’s vitamin distribution program, one manu- 
facturer was inadvertently omitted. The Council belatedly, 
_ none the less gratefully, acknowledges the generosity 
of: 

THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
30 
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LITERACY 


Here is another in our easy-reading series, written espe- 
cially for adults with limited reading skills. This short 
playlet on the subject of diabetes may be had free upon 
request. Nurses, doctors, County Agents, Home Demanstra- 
tion Agents, church workers, etc., are welcome to copies 


‘ in quantity. Comments and criticism will be appreciated 
j ( from those who field test this pamphlet. 


DAUGHTER KNOWS BEST 


_... sometimes 


by 


Timothy Wiggins, M.D. 


J t BETTY LOU: (At supper) At school today Miss Howard, the 
= nurse, said you and Pa should go to thedoctor to 
see if you have sugar diabetes. 


MA: Land sakes, honey, what will they want us to do 
next ? 


BETTY LOU: Well, they call it Diabetes Week. They want to 
test all the people in the whole town this week. 


PA: That's right, Ma, the boys were talking about it 


at work. They are going to test all of Tuesday 
right at work. 


¢ ® MA: How could they do that? 


BETTY LOU: They bring little sticks and wet them with— you 
know, Ma, —and if they turn blue you have to go 


seethe doctor. They are going todo it at school, 
too, Ma. 
31 
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PA: They gave us this paper at work that tells about 
it. 


MA: What does it say, Pa? 


PA: Some people get diabetes easier than others. [If 
you are over 40 and if you are fat you canhave it. 


BETTY LOU: Ma, you are pretty fat, and you're over 40. 


MA: Don't you sass your mother, child. What else 
does it say, Pa? 


PA: It says a lot of people can have diabetes and not 
know it. Only the test shows it. Andother people 
have different things wrongwiththem. They want 
alot to eat. They feel like drinking water or 
something all the time and they are alwaystired. 


BETTY LOU: Ma, youare drinking water all the time. You 
had better get tested. 


MA: Well, Ido seem to drink a lot of it lately, and I 
sure am tired. Perhaps I had better let Dr. 
Smith test me. 


Betty Lou and her friends were tested at school. They were 
all right. Pa got his test atwork. He was satisfactory but his boss 
had a bad test. Ma went to Dr. Smith and when she came home she 
told Pa and Betty Lou about it. 


MA: Pa, Dr. Smith says I have got diabetes. That is 
why I have been eating and drinking so much and 
that is why those places on my legs don't get well. 
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BETTY LOU: 


MA: 


BETTY LOU: 


MA: 


BETTY LOU: 


MA: 


PA: 


MA: 


PA: 


BETTY LOU: 


MA: 


BETTY LOU: 


MA: 


PA: 


Gee, Ma, what do you have to do? 


Dr. Smith said some people have to take a shot 
every day. 


Every day? 


Yes, but my diabetes is not too bad and he says 
there is anew medicine I cantake every day rather 
than the shots. 


What else, Ma? 


Well, I have to take the medicine, and then I have 
to watch what I eat. 


What do you mean, Ma? That will cost a lot. We 
don't have much money for special food. 


No, Pa, I can eat our same food but I can have only 
so much of each kind. Dr. Smith told me how to 
do it. 


Well, Ma, will you get real bad and have to go to 
the hospital like Mrs. Jones? She was always going 
to the hospital. 


Yes, and she died. 


No, I won't get bad, not if I do what Dr. Smith says. 
I have to see him every month. 


Every month? 


Yes, he will test me and see if I am taking my 
medicine right and if I am eating right. 


He can tell that easy. 








MA: Yes, and that way he can tell if I should change my 
medicine or change my eating. 


PA: Well, that doesn't sound so bad. 


MA: No, then he will look at my feet real careful and 
tell me if I have to do anything for them. 


BETTY LOU: Why, Ma? 


MA: Because people with diabetes can have bad trouble 
with their feet if they don't take care of them. 


PA: I wonder how many people have diabetes. 


MA: Dr. Smith says that in the whole country about a 
million people have it. And in our small town of 
2,000 people there are about 25 people with it. 
They are the ones taking medicine or shots and eat- 


ing right. 


BETTY LOU: How many are there like you, Ma, who didn't know 
they had it? 


MA: He says there are 25 more people intown who have 
diabetes and don't know it. That's why everybody 
should be tested. 


PA: Well, it looks as ifeverybody should be tested every 
year, doesn't it? 
* * * x * * * 


Ma will be all right now. It was lucky she found out about 
her diabetes. Diabetes is a bad sickness if you don't take the right 
medicine and eat right. It can cause trouble all over the body. It 
can make your eyes bad. It can make your feet so cold and bad you 
can't walk. It can make your skin bad. That is why itis good to 
get tested every year. Go to your doctor or drugstore now and get 
tested. Be sure you don't have diabetes. Tell your friends and 
your family to go to the doctor. Be sure they don't have diabetes. 

Every person should be tested for diabetes every year. 
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ESSAY 


In Western North Carolina, John Parris is known as a writer who can 
transpose the rich essence of mountain living into reading that is as 
palatable as sourwood honey, with a flavor that tempts your memory when 
the feast is long over. That he is sensitive to mountains, people, nos- 
talgia, and the seasons is quite evident when he writes about 


DECE MBER 
IN THE HILLS 


In the Carolina Highlands, De- 
cember is an old man with memories 
and a young man with dreams. 

It is an old woman with snow in 
her hair and a young girl with stars in 
her eyes. 

It's winter talk by the fireside, 
and fiddle tunes and ballad singing. 

It's a country road with lantern 
light throwing golden splashes on the = THis casin, WHERE JOHN PARRIS 

2 HAS DONE MUCH OF HIS WRITING, 
snow at night. ONCE BELONGED TOHIS GRANDFATHER. 

It's a wild and ugly witch called ern. wea CARCLiA. 
the wind, galloping across the Blue Ridge 
and the Great Smokies, the Balsams and the Nantahalas. 

It's home-coming cattle swinging into the land and bringing 
wistful-like spells with their quaint, comforting, wandering bells. 

It's snow flakes the size of a dime spinningcrazily and cling- 
ing softly to old shingled roofs. 

It's a little church in the pines glowing with candlelight and 
happy voices singing once more old songs of Holy Night. 

It's a shepherd on a lonely hilltop in Watauga and sheep etched 
against a raspberry sky in Macon. 

December is a time when the stars come close and the night 
winds are winds of song. 

It is a time when potato soup and bean soup come into their 
own and provide a soul-and-body satisfying meal. 

It's a time when a hearthfire is a cheery companion, a deep 
and abiding comfort. 

It's when winter's, icy knuckles are at the door. 

It's when a house, be it cabin or mansion, reveals its true 
character and abody gets to know the meaning of a home. 

December is laughter and full hearts and the glad hubbub of 
company coming. 

It's mountain women gathering pine cones and galax and holly 
and weaving them into many-splendored things to garland Christmas 
mantels. 
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It's the whisper of ablizzard and the snow and the wind play- 
ing hide and seek along the fence rows and across the meadows and 
among the fir-clad hills and about the barn. 

It's clouds all ragged and wispy and weird. 

It's grandmother baking fruit cakes and mince-meat pies and 
a grandfather saving up eggs for a nog. 

It's a little boy with a new sled praying for snow when there 
is no snow. 

It's a bonfire beside a lake at Highlands and folks skating in 
the frosty night. 

It's a boy with skiis fashioned from barrel staves and pol- 
ished with beeswax having as much fun at Indian Gap asthose glid- 
ing over the snow on expensive storebought skiis. 

December is the sharp ring of the woodsman's axe harvest- 
ing a crop of Christmas trees on Roan Mountain for a ride to the 
Eastern markets. 

It's shooting mistletoe out of a tall oak and mistletoe hang- 
ing over the door. 

It's apples in the bin, pickled peaches on the shelf. 

It's cider in the jug and kraut in the earthen crock. 

It's the magic of awakening to a mountain world white with 
snow. 

It's swirling snowflakes and the old ones reckoning that "the 
Old Woman's picking her geese." 

It's a corn-shuckin' and a candy-pull. 

It's the old tunes with new words. 

It's a newly finished quilt, its patchwork gay and each small 
quilting stitch precisely right. 

It's a mountain farmer with tobacco money jingling in his 
pocket. 

It's the old ones telling the young ones the shepherd's tale. 

It's stars winking inthe night inthe sky over God's pastures 
and a new lamb crying below in the valley. 

It's church chimes floating across the highlands and the 
voices of carolers in the night. 

December is an old man sitting beside the hearth with a 
steady flame and a full wood-box. 

It's an old man who never has lost his childlike faith. 

An old man whose hopes renew each year that he may hear 
the angel song when Christmas lights burn blue. 


(COPYRIGHT BY JOHN PARRIS) 
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ESSAY 


A native of remote Cutshin, Kentucky, and currently a Berea College 
senior, Norma Baker Gordon tells how her discovery of the world of 
books led her to 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE WORLD 


by Norma Baker Gordon 


BOOKS came to me relatively late in life. Idid not enter 
school until after Iwas sevenyears old. By thetime I had finished 
the fourth grade at the age of nine, I had readevery textbook and 
the single novel—a detective novel—which my one-room school 
contained. Nothing daunted, I began to reread. So wrapped up 
in book life did I become that the people I found there among the 
pages were more real to me than my neighbors. After reading the 
detective novel six times, I definitely made up my mind to become 
a detective. There was no one in the world whom I admired so 
much as Penny Nicholas, the heroine in that book. But inthe sixth 
grade I gave up poor Penny and my detective career, when my 
teacher gave me a copy of Hardy's "Return of the Native". I be- 
gan to take walks at night through our cow pasture, pretending it 
was my heath; to build fires, pretending they were signals for 
someone to come to me. My most consuming desire was to love 
someone desperately so that I could tragically drown myself. 

I did not commit suicide. My failure to do so was due to the 
fact that a teacher was found for the school near my home which 
had been vacant for several years. This school house hada treas- 
ury of children's stories. Eustacia Vye was anachronously re- 
placed by suchcharacters as Puss-in-Boots, Snow White, and Tom 
Thumb. My nightly bonfire vigils were replaced by journeys 
through the sky with the aid of a magic cloak. By the time the 
snow began to fall that year, I was out of reading material again. 
But my teacher sent for more books from her Alma Mater. When 
the little library from Berea College arrived, I was placed in the 
position of librarian. I carried the key to the book box, and never 
did a miser guard his gold more zealously than Iwatched over those 
books ! 

When I had devoured all the books in this little library, my 
teacher laughingly said she guessed I'd have to come to Berea 
College before I'd be ableto find enough books. And so it was that 
I decided to come to college. 

By the beginning of the next school year a new road had been 
completed up the hollow to our house. A school bus was to take 
all students in the eighth grade and above to the county high school. 
It was myfirst trip in a bus and I arrived at the huge building sick 
from the ride and from fear. When I stepped into the building I 
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saw, through an open door on the left, a room more beautiful than 
any I had ever seen in my life. I forgot my fear and sickness, the 
children and the noise. I looked up, down, around; everywhere there 
were books! From the floor to the ceiling, all around the room, on 
tables and shelves in the middle of the room were books. Iwas 
dumb withwonder. A small woman with soft brown eyes and cloud- 
white hair spoke to me. 'You like books, don't you?" she smiled. 
I could only nod my head. "Would you like to work in here?" Again 
I could only nod. 

In this library I started with the "A's" and read everything as 
I came to it. Iread while I walked to the school bus, while I ate, 
while I rode home, until Mom made me go to bed at night, during 
class, and while I baby-sat. I separated the world of books com- 
pletely from the world of reality, and I lived in the world of books. 
Ihad read such authors as Shakespeare, Cervantes, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Dickens, and Kipling before I knew that the President of the 
United States was my President! 

The more I read, the more I wanted to read. I skipped lunch 
and spent the money for "pocket books" which I saved for summer 
reading. During the school year I read twelve to fourteen books a 
week. At that rate, I ran out of reading material at the end of my 
freshman year. I had read, in Life magazine, about Berea College 
Foundation School. Idetermined I would go to the Foundation School; 
and I did. 

At the Foundation School I found a new way of living. I found 
the world I had been reading and dreaming about; I had not known, 
until then, such things as movies, sodas, dances, and the exquisite 
pleasure of having my own room! Not only did I find these; I also 
found that when myteachers made assignments, they expected me to 
do them; and when they talked, they expected me to listen! I learn- 
ed that I was shamefully ignorant. 

In a literature class under Miss Florene Brooks, I began to 
see that I was not getting all there was to be gotten from the books 
I had read. She helped meto choose good books rather than to read 
blindly. I reread many books and was surprised that I had missed 
so much. Only one thing was constant; I loved reading them both 
times. 

Because I was so absorbed in reading, I had little time for 
social events and developed an inferiority complex. To compensate, 
I read even more. Miss Brooks encouraged me to enter college. 

In college I found many students who loved books as much as 
Idid and spent many happy hours in discussions. Not only did I 
find friends, but they introduced me to new and exciting authors 
such as Tolstoy, Plato, Dostoyevsky, Aristotle, Koestler, and 
Hemingway. 
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Books have helped me to be unprejudiced. Through them I 
have learned to look at the many sides of a problem and to see the 
case for every man. I have looked at many religions and have seen 
that they are good. Ihave become acquainted with the people of 
many lands and have seen the beauty and hopes of each; books have 

f) given me understanding and have taken away fear. Ihave learned 
that people are the same the world over and that they are good. 





NIGHT SKATERS 


by 


Bruce Bennett Brown 





















Between winter’s sandwich 
of shocked sky and solidified water 


spreads moss-bark relish. 





Silver foxes run by sniffing 

and flashing lusty brushes, 

teased by the swiftness of skaters 
well down the pond. 

Laughter-echoes tinsel silent trees 
and move the great bell of winter’s 


eve to tolling. 


Two will try to rightly name dark birds 
as they fly across the moon, 

leaning together in firelight, 

never knowing if they guessed. 


Birds are many, 





moon is one. 
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REMINISCENCE 


Here is a fondly-recollected episode from the boyhood of a 
writer who never did get to drive a big locomotive. 


: The TRAIN © 5 


ites by Bruce Crawford 








canyon to our left 
we heard the Passen- 
ger's hoarse but musical 
whistle. The shiny rails below us came 
singing alive. We watched the track where it 
rounded a bend in a deep cut. All at once the big, black, glistening 
locomotive, waving a tassel of steam, filled the cut and loomed 
larger as it pounded toward us with five, six, seven, eight coaches 
named for far-off places. The great engine, seemingly aware and 
fuming with impatient power, roared on by us. Now it began slow- 
ing, the cars screeching toa stop, the idle engine popping off steam 
beyond the station. Soon it took on its passengers, the conductor 
called "board!" and the magical train moved away. We stood up as 
if lured to follow it, and looked in awe and wonder long after it had 
gleamed and gone, hearing it caterwauling in the distant bends of 
the canyon on its way to Great Places... 

Bill and I had slipped off and gone downthe canyon's hazard- 
ous slope to the tracks a stone's throw above the station at Fayette 
(where in those days all trains stopped to pick up Who's Whoers of 
Fayetteville, the county seat, and take them to Newport News, Cin- 
cinnati, or wherever). A strange excitement had seized us when 
we first pushed through that clump of laurel and sat on abank to get 
a close-up of No.3, soon to arrive. 

Lansing, that's where we lived, was a remote but rather odd 
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community, then. Its inhabitants were mostly coal miners who de- 
scended the canyon slope to enter the several coal mines along the 
river and work at the seams back under their very homes. They 
owned their own houses and had their own gardens, and were there- 
fore more independent than "company town" miners. Our father 
ran a general store that took a lot of trade away from the commis- 
saries. 

And yet, life here would have been dull beyond words for us 
but for the C&O. Even when we did not sneak away from home to 
the cliff lookouts to view the streaking trains along the turbulent 
river, we could thrill to their warble as they roared up or down the 
canyon between Hinton and Hawks Nest. We loved trains because 
they meant not just travel but opportunity, development, wealth, 
freedom, romance. Trains stirred our imaginations. 

So we had to build us a railroad of our own! 

* * * * * 

We created our C&O system on ahillside back of Dad's store 
and carpentershop. Onlookers may have calied it an escape from 
family chores, but we invested it with the epic labor of a Herculean 
adventure. Tous it was as fullsized and important as the real Chesa- 
peake and Ohio that wound its curves spectacularly through the New 
River Canyon at Fayette Station. 

We built our locomotive with a large joint of bluish-black 
stovepipe for theboiler. We turned thedrivers and allother wheels, 
with half-inch flanges, on Dad's lathe. Then we built a coal gondola, 
a boxcar and a flatcar, but never got around to making a caboose— 
perhaps that would have been too final! Finally after much work, 
there it was: a 6-inch gauge railroad constructed of wooden rails 
nailed on foot-long cross ties, across dirt fills ayard deep and over 
a bridge made with siderails from a discarded iron bed, through a 
ten-foot tunnel (built over the track), with curves elevated at the 
outer side to keep the train from jumping the rails. There was a 
goodsbox station, with sidetracks. And, too, we had a coal tipple 
to which we hauled coal in hooked-together sardine cans, as mine 
cars, from a "made" mine that we'd planted with slack coal and 
sodded over! 

For each car we had two trucks of four wheels each, like big 
railway cars. The locomotive tender didn't carry coal or water; 
the train ran by gravity after we pushed it up the fifty yards of track. 

But the tender had a function all right. You see, we hada 
President for our railway, and he satinthetender. He was Charlie, 
our baby brother, not old enough to walk. One day when President 
Charlie was "touring the line", we had a crowd ofspectators—boys, 
girls and grownups. The President rocked importantly behind the 
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cab and giggled with delight as Old Number, What- >= ~~" wasit 
gained speed. He shrunk as he shot SZ ~~ through the 
- 


tunnel. Heshriekedacrossthe 4 Avedrail bridge. 
He laughed in anticipation of cheers at the depot. But he forgot 
to lean with the train on the last curve. Both the train and Pres- 
ident went over the bank in a shocking and mortifying wreck! © 3 
Here came our sister, Elizabeth, followed by frightened 
Mom and grinning Dad, to hoist him out and take him to the house. 
After that we couldn't get him back on the train. And he stubborn- 
ly refused to be reelected President! 
* * * * * * * 

j, That was a great epoch for us, a "saga" of maturity in our 
-}- otherwise immature lives 52 years ago. (Our play was 
' rarely baseball or the usual childhood games, but imita- 

tions of what the grownup world was doing or had done in 

history books. ) 

Soon afterward we rode the real C&O to the Jamestown 

Exposition. That trip filled our imaginations for end- 

less projects. Upon our return we got busy and ex- 

\ tended our railroad, and added a Hampton Roads 
by damming up a pond. We had boats into 
which we dumped coal from our train. We 

imitated still other things in the glamor- 
ous world of endeavor, but the most ©) 4 
~# fascinating and abiding interest 
in all our imitating was— 
ia the Train. 


















newspaperman 
Ps of long experience, 
Bruce Crawford now owns 
the West Virginia Advertising Agency at Bluefield. 





LOOM NEEDED © 
If you know of anyone who has a small used loom of not over 

24 inches of weaving space, please contact the Council or 

Mrs. J.F.Ellis, Kingswood School, Tate Springs, Bean Sta- 

tion, Tennessee. Mrs. Ellis would like to purchase such 

a loom for teaching the girls the rudiments of weaving. 
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FORESTRY 


The declining economy of Eastern Kentucky is almost as 
legendary as it is factual. Mr. Nadler supplies some sound 
suggestions on how communities in the mountains can at least 
start 


The Journey Back id 
To A “GREEN GOLD” Economy 


by Harry Nadler 


PLE ssonsion has been directed to the so-called 'Depressed 
Areas" of the Eastern Kentucky mountains for the past few years. 
This condition has been aggravated by the slump in the coal mining 
industry. When coal was King in the mountair. areas, the basic re- 
newable natural resource—the forest—was shamefully ignored. 
Tragedies often focus attention upon the indifference of the human 
race regarding the misuse of natural resources that the Creator 
endowed us with. The 1957 flood with its appalling destruction in 
the East Kentucky mountain cities not only motivated the Federal 
and State authorities to investigate the reasons for the swift accu- 
mulation of waters in such towns as Hazard and Pikeville which 
almost destroyed these cities, but it also caused considerable alarm 
to the average citizen as well. After careful study and deliberation 
it was conclusively ascertained that past misuse of and present 
apathy toward the forest to a large degree caused a quick runoff of 
the rain water which swelled the streams and surprisingly caused 
some of our cities to be quickly inundated. 

While such effects are immediate and tragic, a more gradual 
but devastating process of attrition in our forests was goingon over 
many years. The forests were stripped of their timber with no 
plans for replacing it and no thought for the future. Consequently, 
an industry which formerly supported the economy of many com- 
munities was forced to move to other areas where timber was a- 
vailable to keep the saws humming. An ominous stillness came 
down upon the mountains of Eastern Kentucky. The sound of the 
saws was stilled with only an occasional saw buzzing which was a 
continuation of the process of depleting a great resource. 

In the past few years and more recently, conferences have 
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A tragedy of the soil. But it can be restored by Man even as it was 
destroyed by him. Sites like this are a liability to the community, 
and it is a forest prime-evil. 


been held with Federal and State conservation officials, called to- 
gether by the urgent pleas of community leaders to help and to of- 
fer solutions forthe improvement of the economic situation in East- 
ern Kentucky through proper use of the land. 

Primarily, the fact that timber is a renewable natural re- 
source which can be made to produce perpetually if properly handled 
has sparkplugged the hope that the former abundance of timber of 
high quality and large volume can be restored to the depleted for- 
ests. Improved conservation practices and other policies affect- 
ing proper utilization of Eastern Kentucky timber resources are 
long range benefits that will accrue to the welfare and well-being 
of our mountain communities. With proper forest management and 
adequate protectionfrom insects, disease and fire, our forests can 
be brought back to high productivity which can yield forest crops 
on a sustained and continuing basis. This type of action will add 
to the general welfare of Eastern Kentucky as well as the entire 
state. 

When considering ways and means of developing a sound and 
effective forest conservation program there comes to mind the many 
past— and present— efforts to provide in some form a solution to 
this problem. The present generations received a poor inheritance 
from their forebears, but this same inheritance can be made to 
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produce again and to boost the economy, and because of this, the 
people who live in the mountainous and timbered areas are inter- 
ested in forest conservation. Dramatic evidence of this interest 
is the Tree Farm Program because the tree farms deal with one 
phase of proper land use. Conservationists today realize the im- 
portance of instituting proper land use practices. People of East- 
ern Kentucky have more tangible interests in forest conservation 
since the timber resource is a way of life inan area where forests 
cover a large part of the land. 

If I were speaking directly to a group of citizens of a com- 
munity where the forest played an integral part in its economy, I 
would say that undoubtedly you are proud of your home town, of 
your city, of your community, of your forest industries and the 
forests on which your future welfare depends. Therefore the Tree 
Farm Program is oneof several ways to begin the journey back to 
a "Green Gold" economy. 

Forest conservation is a much discussed and poorly under- 
stood subject. The reasons for this are obvious. For over fifty 
years the public has been confused by conflicting statements em- 
anating from various sources concerning our forestry resources, 
their use and management. During all these years the issue has 
been clouded by conflicting opinions and statements. An example 
of this has beena lack of basic and authentic inventory of the state's 
forest resources. But this condition is slowly being corrected. 
More frequent inventories are being made of our forest resources 
on a state andnational basis. With the completion ofeach periodic 
inventory, more accurate information is collected. We have be- 
come aware today that an inventory on a county level basis is de- 
sirable and can well stimulate industrial expansion within a county. 
Having the essential information available regarding the timber 
resource of a county is important in selling the idea to an indus- 
try to establish in the county. 

* * * * * * ok 

Forestry is not an abstract thing; rather it is a form of land 
management based on practical interpretations of scientific prin- 
ciples which recognize trees asa crop and which provides for grow- 
ing, harvesting and renewing them on a continuous and economic 
basis. If we are to develop a sound program of forest conserva- 
tion, there are two facts thatwe must consider: (1) private timber- 
land owners must be willing to manage and harvest the products 
from their lands in keeping with recognized principles and prac- 
tices; (2) the public must be willing to take the lead in instituting 
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such measures as are necessary to protect the economic invest- 
ment which every private timberland owner carries. If we doas- 
sume that these two basic premises are sound, then it should be 
relatively easy to chart a course that will lead to the ultimate goal. 

In Kentucky, the Legislature in 1958 recognized the impor- 
tance of protecting our forests by writing into law a state-wide 
forest fire protection statute. Previous to this the state-owned 
forest lands (compared to those under federal supervision) receiv- 
ed only token protection due to lack of operating funds. Thus, after 
these many years the State of Kentucky follows in the steps of other 
states in prescribing forest fire protection on a state-wide basis. 

Considerable progress has been made in Kentucky where 
the forest fire protection and forest management organizations have 
been developed and have made remarkable progress in fire pre- 
vention and control, and in forest management services through 
guidance and assistance to the timberlandowner. All this strength- 
ens, too, the Tree Farm Program. 

Tree Farms are primarily industrial or privately owned 
forests dedicated to continuous production of trees in keeping with 
scientific principles of good forest management and adequate pro- 
tection from insect, disease and fire, and complete utilization. 
Today, in Kentucky there are 96 approved tree farms with an area 
of almost 62,000 acres. Ona national basis there are 15, 043 tree 
farms with an area of almost 50,000, 000 acres. 

As more and more people realize that trees are a crop, that 
foresters are professionally trained men who are equipped to advise 
and guide the small woodland owners, many land owners have taken 
advantage of this, and have joined the Tree Farm movement toward 
enhancement of their tree crop land. The Kentucky Division of 
Forestry through its many cooperative programs offers the ser- 
vices of its technicallytrained foresters to the woodland owners who 
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Woodland protected from grazing. Fenced-in hardwoods. This, too, is 


a part of the farm crop and must be protected. 
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may request such assistance by writing to Frankfort, Kentucky or 
to their local forester. The Cooperative Forest Management Pro- 
gram offers advice and assistance in reforestation, timber stand 
improvement work, insect, disease, and fire control. It also as- 
sists in watershed management. The expense involved in improv- 
ing or establishing a stand of trees can be offset by cost-sharing 

+ through the Agricultural Conservation Program, a program whereby 
the owner and the Federal Government share the expense. More 
information about this can be obtained from your local forester, 
Soil Conservation Service, County Agent, or by writing to the ACP, 
Department of Agriculture, 1409 Forbes Road, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

There can be no doubt that proper land use can only result 
in the greatest returns to the landowner. He can recognize the 
benefits from periodic crops produced on the same area, and he 
should work out a planned cropping program for his timberland. 

Waste land and idle land should, and can, be made to pro- 


duce a crop of timber. 


Mr. Nadler is Associate Director in charge of Timber Man- 
agement and State Forests, Kentucky Division of Forestry. 
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ADVENTURE 


John Lair is a man of many attainments; 
his life has been flavored by an amazing 
list of enterprises, ranging from muzzle- 
loading rifle shoots to broadcasting his 
national 1 y-known Saturday Night Barn Dance. 

All this took place at Renfro Valley 
where Mr.Lair manages, with understandable 
pride, his radio station, Pioneer Museum, 
Country Store, and all the other things 
that make this as much an institution as 
it is a business. Although Mr. Lair is 
generally addicted to success, his interest 
is held by one project which has every 
chance of being afailure. Here he explains 
why. 


John Swift's 





robably the oldest and most exciting storytold in the hills 

of Kentucky goes back beyond official discovery of the 

Darkand Bloody Ground. The principal character around 
which it revolves is John Swift, a man of mystery, partly fact but 
perhaps mostly legend. 

The story has had wide circulation and is well-known in bor) 4 
dering states, several of which claim a part in it. It goes back to the 
early seventeen hundreds when John Swift came into Kentucky with a 
group of Northern Indians, being at the time engaged as a trader a- 
mong the wild tribes of the Northwest. He is said to have come into 
this region accompanying them on one of theirfrequent tripsin search 
of silver, which they traded to early French explorers. Tradition 
has it that he married an Indian girl and was in the way of becoming 
a member of the tribe when the French and Indian War broke out, 
during which he had to get out of the country so fast that he could not 
take his wife and children with him. .This was years before Daniel 
Boone ever set foot on Kentucky soil. 

Years later John Swift was back in Kentucky, in his old haunts 
and presumably after the silver deposits he had learned about while 
with the Indians. This time he was accompanied by ex-sailors and 
soldiers, a motley crew of adventurers which included a few well- 
known pirates and cut-throats from the seaboard settlements and x) 
Spanish Main. This party came into the region with several loade 
pack horses and when they started back to Virginia a few months 
later, the pack horses were more heavily loaded than when they came 
in. 
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Over a period of several years Swift and his partners and 
companions made at least one trip each year from their headquar- 
ters in Alexandria, Virginia, to the wilds of the Kentucky wilder- 
ness. Generally they came in on the head of Big Sandy River, 
where they divided upinto small parties and worked inseveral dif- 
ferent parts of the country at the same time. Their furnaces and 
other signs of their occupation have been found in widely scattered 
locations, which accounts for considerable confusion with present- 
day historians. Representatives from each separate location 
fiercely maintain that theirs is the JohnSwiftcountry. The fact of 
the matter is that they represent only one of many locations in 
which he carried on his work. 

And what was that work? 

On one thing all are agreed. He was refining silver ore 
and making counterfeit money. The widest divergence of opinion 
arises over where the silver was coming from. Most historians 
believe he was mining it on location, although geologists have stub- 
bornly maintained that there is no silver ore in Kentucky. Others 
believe he was packing it in from the seacoast, after taking the 
silver bars from ships, mostly Spanish, which had been captured, 
robbed and destroyed by pirates working in connection with Swift 
and his business partners. (One of the men connected with him, 
by the way, was a former worker in a mint in England.) The lat- 
ter theory seems a bit far-fetched until we discover that in the 
early days of Spanish exploration the Indians reported seeing a 
small Spanish ship ascending the Kentucky River almost as high up 
as the Forks. There is the possibility that Swift and his cohorts 
were towing captured ships into this part of the country over a sys- 
tem of waterways no longer practical, due to physical changes in 
the streams involved. It is well established that he had connection 
with the piracy trade of his day and time and was part owner in 
twelve ships sometimes engaged in that trade. The rumor has 
been that he was forced to testify at the trial, in England, of a 
fellow-buccaneer, Blackbeard. If this could be established as fact, 
it would lend much credence to the entire Swift's Silvermine story. 

* * * * * * 

I have heard, but never sufficiently verified, that he was 
put on trial in Alexandria, Virginia, for counterfeiting but had to 
be released when it was proven that his pieces of eight contained 
more silver than did the coinage of either Spain or England. A 
little intensive research on this incident might come up with val- 
uable confirmation and further strengthen the story everybody 
wants to believe—the story of John Swift and his lost silvermine 
which he once said was enough to make every man in Kentucky rich 
beyond his wildest dreams. 51 








This, briefly and sketchily, is the background for the story 
up until the time when it first became generally known or can be 
fairly well authenticated from written sources. 

” * * * * * 

I first heard of John Swift and his hidden treasure when I was 
asmall boy. I recall that my father once took meto a wooded hill- 
side on the back of our Renfro Valley farm and showed me where 
somebody had dug two or three holes in the side of the hill similar 
to exploratory mine entries. The diggings were very old and he 
told me that when he was a boy some old man had told him that a 
party of strangers had come into this part of the country searching 
for Swift's Silvermine and had dug similar holes at different points 
in The Valley. Later on I was to get another reminder that the 
Swift story had had some Renfro Valley connections when I learned 
that a secret drawer inthe old cherry desk that once sat inthe old- 
est house in Renfro Valley (still standing, by the way) had once 
hidden a diary supposed to have beencopied from one kept by John 
Swift. Still ‘ater, when I learned that aMrs. Renfro had had some 
romantic connection with John Swift, I became very much interest- 
ed in working out the complete story. Iam still interested in 
doing so. I believe the only treasure that willever come from the 
while thing will be the story itself. I don't expectever to see any 
of the millions of silver coins supposed to be hidden here in the 
hills and for which more people than you might thinkare still look- 
ing. 

As I write this I am undecided as to just what to do in the 
telling of this story. I, too, have what purports to be a copy of 
John Swift's diary, or journal, giving the location of different 
hoards of silver he cached away before leaving the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Shall I print a copy of it and thus lure many more people 
into what has always been a fruitless search? Again, shall I ask 
others who have for years followed the Swift Silvermine story to 
tell us what they know? I warn you that it would take a book, and 
a big one, to hold it all but I believe it would prove to be very in- 
teresting reading. Several of these folks, young and old, women 
and men, have actually spent years in searching for both the ore 
mines and the buried coins. Their exploits and occasional finds 
have been reported in reputable newspapers and on at least four 
occasions descendants of different Indiantribesmenhave come into 
the territory in a search induced by their own traditions and leg- 
ends. Several people within the last few years have spent all their 
time and means in the search and in one or two instances people 
with considerable moneyhave sunk it all in a vain attempt tosolve 
the mystery. 
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My own files are voluminous but far from complete. I have 
compared notes and swapped information with interested parties in 
five states and have on several occasions gone with explorers in an 
attempt to verify claims they have made to having located an im- 
portant landmark. Some of these trips have been very interesting 

YF @« I believe some of them have been to the area where Swift and 
his crew once worked, but there have been no startling discoveries 
or anything of value turned up. 

One very interesting spot a group of men took me to was an 
old roadway back in the mountains with an overhanging cliff at one 
of the curves in the road. On the face of this cliff somebody, a long 
time ago, had chiseled out a big map showing the location of all the 
streams inthe surrounding region. One of these was what is known 
as Silver Mine Branch, a name given it in pioneer days for areason 
now unknown to anybody in the neighborhood. Near the head of this 
small stream is a cave inwhich have beenfound hewed cedar beams 
used for some purpose we cannot now guess. Nearby is agood clay 
deposit which shows signs of having been worked quite extensively 
in the remote past. About three miles below this locationis another 
cave witha large, sheltered opening on a steep slope above the 
stream. On the bank of the stream, directly opposite the mouth of 
this cave is an old stone furnace; surrounding the furnace, the 

round to a depth of several feet shows bits of charcoal and slag of 
) @rccterminea origin. On top of a nearby hill is a piece of land a- 
bout an acre in extent which is still known as the ash field. Old- 
timers said that when they first moved into this section a layer of 
ashes a foot deep covered this field. The common belief was that 
the field had served as burning grounds for charcoal made from 
chestnut trees, many large stumps of which were to be seen there 
for several years. 

Local historians believe that one of Swift's main operations 
was here. As they re-create it, he mined his silver from the 
first and biggest cave, carrying it by packhorse to the lower cave 
which served as living quarters and shelter to the men engaged in 
smelting the ore in the big furnace there. They claim that the clay 
was used in making crucibles and the charcoal for generating the 
heat necessary tothe smelting process. They explain the scattered 
locations by saying that this was done so as not to call the attention 
of wandering bands of Indians to what was going on and to enable 
he workmen to better hide from them. 

€ 4 The oldest man professing to know anything about all this was 
one of the oldest pioneers who could remember being in this local- 

ity during Indian days. The story goes that he was injured by a 
tomahawk in the hands of a hostile Indian and that many years 
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later, long after hostilities had ceased, he recognized this Indian 

in the person of the operator of a medicine show travelling through 

that part of the country and could hardly be restrained from evening 

old scores on the spot. It is said that he and the Indian finally made 

up and became friends and that he got much of the history of John 

Swift's operations from this Indian, who claimed that some of his@ 4 
ancestors had known and worked with Swiftand his men. How much 

of all this is true and how much is merely legend, I cannot say. 

Another legend local to nearby Rockcastle River is of interest. 
A few years ago I was talking with Uncle Jones Durham, a most in- 
teresting and colorful old character of the Horse Lick fork of the 
river, and he happened to mention a stretch of water known as The 
Mundy Hole. Out of idle curiosity I asked him how it got its name 
and he told me that back in Indiandays an Englishman named Mundy 
had been drowned there in trying to get across and escape from a 
party of Indians that had wounded both him and his horse in a running 
fight. 

When I happened to remember that John Swift's companion 
was named Mundy and that he had, according to one tradition, been 
killed by Indians, it began to ring a bell and made me wonder if 
Mundy's home had been inthis section. That is important when you 
stop to consider that Swift says in his journal that his party spent 
one Christmas in Mundy's home and that during the festivities two 
of his men fell out and agreed to settle their differences with cut- 
lasses (another tie-in with the buccaneer theory). He wrote that 
both of these men buried in that vicinity their share of the enter- 
prise, amounting to several hundred thousand pieces of silver. One 
of them was killed outright during the duel and the other died three 
days later from wounds received during it. Apparently their hidden 
wealth was never found and is supposedly still there, near Mundy's 
old home in the mountains, wherever that may be. It could be in 
or near Renfro Valley if, as is believed and is seemingly indicated, 
the "Mundy Hole" story is true. We will not, however, spend any 
time looking for it on such flimsy evidence. 

As previously mentioned, what makes the Swift Silvermine 
story so confusing is the different locales assigned it. While the 
principal claims advanced involved the territory just mentioned and 
Swift's Creek in Wolf and Powell counties, there are numerous 
other locations to be noted. Around Pineville, Kentucky, home of 
the Mrs. Renfro with whom Swift is said to have carried on a ro-~ 
mance after the death of her husband, and Somerset, manana & 
sizable furnaces and slag pileshave beenfound. Many of the other 
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counties in Kentucky also have claims to advance. 

Perhaps there has been more work done in Wolf and Powell 
counties leading toward the discovery of Swift's treasure than any- 
where else. It is worthy of note that before 1800 James Harrod, 
noted pioneer and founder of Harrodsburg, Kentucky, was murdered 


t eo: searching forthe mine in thatarea. Within the past few years 
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everal people in these counties have spent many months of work 


and thousands of dollars ina fruitless search for what John Swift 


inhis last days declared to be the biggest source of unlimited wealth 
in the state of Kentucky. 
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MARK YOUR CALENDAR 


December 27 - January 1 
CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


21st Annual Christmas Country Dance school invites the at- 
tendance of teachers, recreation leaders, and others who 
wish to experience the fun of participation in traditional 
folk activities from England, Denmark, and America. 


February 24 - 27 
COUNCIL CONFERENCE 


% Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Be sure to attend the 48th Annual Conference of the Counc il 
of the Southern Mountains. This is your opportunity to meet 
and talk with the many leaders who ARE the Council. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 
. . and serving a worthy cause. 





Standard 
Pulpit Chair 


OUR CHURCH FURNITURE is 
made from strong, native red 
oak, built with loving care 
by our students, and designed 
for long wear. 





Owned and Operated by the 


CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ra The Old 
_. Wooly Bear's Visit 


by 
| Alice C. Johnson 


Sy 
©... upon a time there were three girls--Ann, Jane, and 


i Betsy. They started out to build homes of their own. As they 


walked along, they came to a pile of logs. 
I shall rf 4 


"Oh," said Ann, "these logs will make a fine home. 
build my house by this stream of water."' 

"It's apretty spot, Ann," said Jane and Betsy. 'We'llgoon 
and see what we can find." 

Soon Jane stopped. 

"Look, Betsy, here's a large stack of shingles. Why not 
use them for my house?" 

"They'll make a cozy home for you," said Betsy. 

Betsy walked along the creek. She looked here andthere, 
but found nothing. By and by she came to a pile of stones. 

"Oh," she thought, "I'll build my house of stones." 

Soon the girls had their homes built. 

One day some neighbors came to visit them. 

"You girls have lovely homes, but one thing NEVER DO: 
NEVER leave your doors unlocked. There's a fierce, woolly bear 
in the forest. Every winterhe comes to ourhomes. Once he gets 
in, he would gobble you up," said the neighbors. 

"We'll be very careful. Thanks for telling us," said the 
girls. 

One cold winter day Betsy and Jane went to Ann's house. 

"Wouldn't some doughnuts taste good?" asked Ann. My 





mouth is watering for a big juicy bite." 

Jane mixed the dough. Ann put the kettle 
of fat on the stove to heat. The dough- 
nuts sizzled in the pan while the girls Me 
chatted merrily. 3 

) & Suddenly Betsy whispered, P =z) 
"Shhh! I hear someone on the \ d = 
porch!" A loud knock sound- ‘ 
ed on the door. 

Ann peeked through the 
curtains. 

"It's that huge grizzly 
bear!" she gasped. 

"IT'S COLD AND IT BE 
BLOWS ANDIT FREEZES \ 
MY NOSE. WON'T YOU 
LET ME IN LONG ENOUGH h: 
TO LIGHT MY PIPE?" 3 

"No, you naughty old bear. - 
We won't let you in," said 
Ann. ‘''You would only eat us 
up. " 

q ® "THEN I'LL BURN YOUR HOUSE 
DOWN," growled the bear. 

Scratch! Scratch! Scratch! went the 
bear's paws on the wall. a 

"He's climbing on the roof!" screamed Betsy. 

"IT see flames and smell smoke!" gasped Jane. 

"The house is on fire!" 

"Oh, what shall we do?" cried Ann. 

"Quick! Run to my house!" said Jane. 

The girls dashed away for their lives! 

"We're safe,'' they said as they fastened the latch. 

"I'm tired! Let's rest,"' said Betsy. Just then a loud knock 
sounded on the door. 

"IT'S COLD ANDIT BLOWSANDIT FREEZESMYNOSE. WON'T 
YOU PLEASE LET ME IN TO LIGHT MY PIPE?" 

"No, you wicked old bear," said Jane. ''You burned Ann's house 
down, but you won't burn mine!" 

J } "WE'LL SEE ABOUT THAT!" said the bear. 

Then Scratch! Scratch! Scratch! went the bear's claws. 

"He's on the roof!" said Ann. "I see the flames!" 

"Quick!" said Betsy, "run to my house!" 

The girls dashed out! The old bear was right at their heels. 
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They slammed the door just in time to hear him say, 
"IT'S COLD AND IT BLOWS AND IT FREEZES MY NOSE. 
WON'T YOU LET ME IN LONG ENOUGH TO LIGHT MY PIPE?" 
"No, you wicked old bear! You burned Ann's and Jane's 
houses, but you can't burn mine!" said Betsy. } 
"DON'T BE TOO SURE!" said the angry old bear. ( 
Scratch! Scratch! Scratch! went his claws. 
The naughty old bear lit every match he had in his pocket. 
He just couldn't burn her house down. 
The girls waited a while to see what would happen. Then 
Betsy said, 
"Let's make doughnuts just as we planned." 
They mixed up the dough. 
"There's no more wood in the box. Now what will we do?" 
said Ann. 
"I'll run to the woodshed," said Betsy, "and get some." 
"No, don't!" said Jane. "The old bear may be hiding some- 
where near." 
"Oh, he's gone to the forest long ago,"' said Betsy. 
"Just open the door a crack to see," said Ann. 
Betsy opened the door a tiny bit when in jumped the wicked 
bear. 
Ann grabbed the stove poker, Jane the butcher knife, a“@® 
Betsy the potato masher. f 
They wacked and hacked that old bear until they killed him 
dead! Then they skinned him and salted down the meat. The skin 
they used for a rug. 
Ann and Jane lived very happily with Betsy ever after. 














“anwouncing 
z Revised Edition of 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of Sources of Supply for all crafts— 
invaluable to crafts workers, teachers, occupational therapists, 
vocational directors, recreation leaders, Boy and Girl Scout 
leaders, churches, schools, tnstitetions, and hospitals. 
35¢ per copy—in coin or stamps. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS @ 


| Penland, North Carolina 
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SHOPPING 


Here are gifts for Christmas, or for any time, and for just 
about anyone you know...anywhere. 


Gift Items of the Hills mal (G 
; BOOKS 

g MOUNTAIN DOORYARDS, poems about mountain people 
by Dora Read Goodale, illus. by Mary Rogers $1.00 

I BOUGHT ME A DOG, folk tales brought from the 
mountains by Leonard Roberts oe 

NIPPY AND THE YANKEE DOODLE, more tales from 
Leonard Roberts’ years of research 30 
JACK TALES, by folklore authority Richard Chase 3.F9 
GRANDFATHER TALES, Richard Chase Suto 
AMERICAN FOLK TALES & SONGS, Richard Chase . 50 
WICKED JOHN AND THE DEVIL, Richard Chase 1.00 

SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBERLANDS, an autobiog- 
raphy by Jean Ritchie, mountain folk singer 4.50 

UP CUTSHIN AND DOWN GREASY, Leonard Roberts’ 
latest research on a mountain family 5.00 


FOLK SONGS AND SINGING GAMES 


FOLK DANCES OF TENNESSEE, Flora McDowell 1.00 
THE SWAPPING SONG BOOK, Jean Ritchie, 21 songs 3.50 
CIRCLE LEFT, folk-play of the Kentucky mountains 
collected by Marion Holcomb Skean . 50 
PROMENADE ALL, Helen and Larry Eisenberg 1.00 
4q SONGS OF ALL TIMES, revised andre-issued by the 
Council of the Southern Mountains 20 
THE APPALACHIAN SQUARE DANCE, by Frank Smith, 
folk dance authority 3.00 
RECORDS 
LET THE PEOPLES PRAISE THEE, anthems and ballads 
sung by the Berea College Choir 4.25 
APPALACHIAN BALLADS AND HYMNS, Berea Choir 4,25 
JEAN RITCHIE, authentic mountain folk songs 5.00 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES & SONGS, Richard Chase tell- 

ing tales, Jean Ritchie and Paul Clayton sing- 

ing 5.00 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 

dulcimer, banjo, guitar, harmonica as record- 

ed in Virginia and North Carolina 5.00 


MOUNTAIN CRAFT ITEMS 


MOUNTAIN SKETCHES (note paper) by Mary Rogers 1 pack .50 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, Mary Rogers, staff artist 1 doz. .60 
MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK magazine. A gift subscrip- 
= tion will remind the recipient of your thought- 
£f fulness four times during the year 


Mm. COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 
Tie *“ College Box 2000 Berea, Ky. % 
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SOCIOLOGY 


On Building A Bridge 
@ | 


A Workshop in Urban Adjustment of Southern Appalachian 
Migrants, financed by the Ford Foundation and sponsored by Berea | 
College, was developed during the spring of 1959. Mr. P. F. 
Ayer, Executive Secretary of the Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains, then on sabbatic leave as Visiting Fellow at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Columbus was named to the Committee responsible for | 
the project and was later selected as its Executive Director. 

Committees were organized in Cincinnati, Dayton, Akron, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago which selected urban 
leaders to participate. Approximately thirty leaders from these 
cities spent three weeks on the Berea College campus in July— 
with occasional field trips as a part of the curriculum and another 
group of thirty spent five days in a three-state tour of points of 
special importance ina studyof current conditions in the Appalach- 
ian South. The two groups which totaled over sixty urban leaders 
met briefly together in Berea during the Workshop. 

The follow-up aspect ofthe Workshop is now in process wit® 4 
the same committees, with new urban members being added, di- 
recting the work. Education, welfare, housing, law enforcement, 
religion and other areas of city life were—and are—represented 
in the whole program. 

The Council office and Mr. Ayer as Executive Secretary and 
as Executive Director of the Workshop inits follow-up phase serve 
as continuing contacts for this new and potentially fruitful move- 
ment of cooperation between the mountain region and the industrial 
North. The committee has voted to conduct another workshopin 
1960, to be developed as a part of the program of follow-up which 
is right now bearing rich fruit in urban understanding and action 
and the development of a sense of partnership and rapport between 
the two regions. 


PICTURE CREDITS $ 


46, 48—Harry Nadler; Cover and all other photos~Bob Connor 
Drawings: 18, 21, 25, 26, 42, 44, 56, 57—Mary Rogers: 41~Phyl Connor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship” by D.K.Wilgus 
Rutgers University Press 


466 pp. 
$7. 50 
reviewed by Ellen Goble 
q & "So far as he carried it out, his work is complete and suf- 
ficient and will never have to be redone."" Such a judgment may 


well be applied to this volume. With painstaking scholarship, D. 
K. Wilgus has traced the growth of folksong study as it developed 
from "an antiquarian, esthetic and literary pastime toward a dis- 
ciplined study of a segment of traditional culture." 

Mr. Wilgus, whoteaches at Western Kentucky State College, 
has long been interested in folksinging. In this volume— an out- 
growth of a doctoral dissertation—he stresses the "interests and 
accomplishments of twentieth-century folksong scholarship. 

A large section of the book deals with the so-called "Ballad 
War." Thisis discussed in detail because of its impact upon Brit- 
ish and American scholarship. There were the communalists who 
claimed that folksong was a spontaneous expression of the "'collec- 
tive soul of the people" and the individualists who traced it to the 
folksinger. 

Forty years of struggle established folksong as a living art 

q or. generated wide interest in folksong collecting. In the chapter 
"Folksong Collections in Great Britain and North America", Mr. 
Wilgus presents, examines and evaluates twentieth-century collec- 
tions and collectors. He notes the English emphasis on musical 
scholarship and the American on textual accuracy. 

Of special interest was the collectingin America by the Eng- 
lishman Cecil Sharp of native American ballads, linked musically 
and to some extent textually with what he regarded as English folk- 
song. Spending forty-six weeks in the southern Appalachian area, 
he collected 1,612 tunes. He literally "skimmed the cream of 
Appalachian folksong." As thisissue of MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK 
is being published, the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Cecil Sharp is being celebrated. 

The collectors and collections have beenmany and the meth- 
ods diversified. Of special import was the development of field 
recording, largely initiated by John and Alan Lomax. With an 
electric recording machine, they set outon a four month field trip. 

q Covering 16,000 miles, they brought back a rich harvest of re- 
corded authentic Negro songs. At this time there began an impor- 
tant period of national collectitg of recorded folk music and the 
establishment of a central repository of traditional American song 


in the Library of Congress Archive of Folksong. - 
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In the final chapter, ''The Study of Anglo-American Folk- 
song", the author traces the scholarship— after the era ofdiscovery | 
and classification—devoted to classification, analysis, and critical 

history of folksongs, and the place of folksong in folk culture. 

In an appendix "The Negro-White Spiritual", Mr. Wilgus i 
deals with the argument of the Afro-American origin of the Amer- 
ican Negro song and concludes that the "Negro has preserved, ry ( 
borrowed and recreated as the white." 

A selective and critical discography of folk music perfor- 
mances on long-playing records is a valuable section. 

This is indeed a book of Folksong scholarship for the Folk- 
song scholar, but between the covers Frances James Child, George 
Lyman Kittredge, the Lomaxes, Cecil Sharp, James Weldon John- 
son, Olive Dame Campbell, Helen Hartness Flanders, Jean Ritchie | 
Pickow, and many others beckon to the lay reader. 


—}— 


“The Insolent Breed” by Borden Deal 
Charles Scribner‘s Sons 

433 pp. 

$4.95 

reviewed by Loyal Jones 

Borden Deal is agood story teller. His imagination and pow- 
er of expression establish him as a novelist of note. ''The Insolent { 
Breed" is Mr. Deal's third novel (earlier books: 'Walk Through The 
Valley" and "Dunbar's Cove"), The story has the proportions of a 
legend which has grown with much retelling. It concerns Shade 
Motley, a fiddling fool who descends on a puritanical southern moun- 
tain community and tolls the people away from the church with sin- 
ful music and dancing. 

The story proceeds through forty years and evolves into an 
age-old conflict between good and evil—Shade Motley, his five mu- 
sicianchildren and followers on one side, the preacher, his unre- 
lenting son, and their followers on the other. 

This is an excellent view of folk and country music and of 
fundamental religious thought and action. "The Insolent Breed" is 
a delightful book. Most of us may never know such people as the 
Motley family or Brother Locke and his son, but this reviewer 
wishes he could. 





Bruce Bennett Brown, a senior at and college anthologies, and in @ 4 
Pikeville College, has been writ- newspapers. He recently wrote three 

ing since he was ten. He has had one-act plays based on folklore. 

work published in several quar- Hispoem, “Night Skaters”, appears 

cca in national high school on page 41. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
























As a service of the Council of the Southern Mountains, this maga- 
zine furnishes the following informationon job positis available, 
and people desiring employment. 


COUNCIL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


REINHARDT COLLEGE, WALESKA, GEORGIA 

Chemistry and college algebra teacher, beginning January 1, 
1960. “Our minimum salary for the Master’s degree is $3600 per year 
plus $200 for prior succeesful experience of at least twoyears. We guar- 
antee an annual increase of $100 per year for five years.” Write to 


J.R. Burgess, Jr., President. 


ASHEVIOLE-BILTMORE COLLEGE, ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Librarian with degree in Library Science. Write: G.L.Bushy 


WOLFE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, CAMPTON, KENTUCKY 
Assistant Principal 

Physics and Chemistry teacher 

Social Science teacher 

Write: Arnold C. Rose, Superintendent 


RED BIRD MISSION SCHOOL, BEVERLY, KENTUCKY 

Commercial teacher for high school 

Upper grade teacher for Jack’s Creek school (same vicinity) 
Write: John W. Bischoff 


PITTMAN COMMUNITY CENTER, SEVIERVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Nurse needed. Write: R.F.Thomas, M.D., Superintendent 


JANE COOK HOSPITAL, FRENCHBURG, KENTUCKY 

One R.N. andone P.N. for general duty at Jane Cook Hospital. 
Apply tothe Board of National Missions, United Presbyterian 
Church, Dept. of Educational and Medical Work, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE, BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA 
Assistant Librarian. The college library has 30,000 volumes. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Housekeeper for hospital. Mrs. Bess Baker has been house- 
keeper at a 76-bed hospital since 1954. She has been re- 
sponsible for the supervision of ten maids and five janitors 
Further information concerning her qualifications may be 
secured either directly from Mrs. Baker, 105 Edgewood, 
Middleeboro, Kentucky, or E.L.King, Administrator, 
Middlesboro Memorial Hospital. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
INC., works to share 
the best traditions 
and human resources 
of the Appalachian 
South with the rest 
of the nation. It 
also seeks to help 
meet some of the so- 
cial, educational, 
spiritual, and cul- 
tural needs pecul- 
tar to this mountain 
territory. It works 
through and with the 


schools, churches, 
STUDENT MEMBERSHIP $ 1.50 
ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 ™°¢!¢a! centers and 
SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more gqnd by means of sin- 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON THESE BASES 


cere and able indi- 


SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED IN viduals both in and@ 


ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Send check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WorK, $1.00 PER YEAR 


ASS 


For Members: 











According to our records, 
your membership and/or 
subscription appears to 
have expired as indicated. 
We are continuing to send 
you current issues in t 
belief that you do E 
wish us to drop you fr 
our membership. May we hear 
corner is . from you? 

NOT turned : 


up, you are 
up to date. 














